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OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, MARCH 1959 


(See pp. 3-4 for details) 


e Bank debits in Oregon during March surged 
upward 16.9 per cent above the levels of March 
1958. Gains were widespread throughout the state 
except in the Pendleton area, which suffered a 
slight decline. Six areas showed year-to-year gains 
of more than 15 per cent. Total state debits were 
also 8.1 per cent above February 1959. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing March 1959 jumped 4 per cent above the March 
1958 level. All sectors shared in the improvement, 
with contract construction showing a 13 per cent 
year-to-year gain and lumber and wood-products 
manufacturing and the “other manufacturing” sec- 
tor each recording a gain of 9 per cent. Relative to 
February 1959, employment rose 2 per cent. 


e Index of man hours in manufacturing (1951 
== 100) rose to 83.4 in March 1959. This is the 
highest March standing since 1956. The index was 
72.2 in March 1958 and 79.3 in February 1959. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
are in nonagricultural industry stood at $96.06 in 
March 1959. This represented a rise of 6 per cent 
above the March 1958 level of $90.09 and a 2 per 
cent rise above the $93.93 paid in February 1959. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest in March 1959 rose 1.4 
per cent above the level of March 1958 and was 
9.3 per cent above the average weekly production 
in February 1959. New orders were also higher 
than the levels of both a month earlier and March 
1958. At the end of the month, unfilled orders were 
27.8 per cent higher than last year and the lumber 
inventory was 22.7 per cent below March 1958. 
e Construction contracts awarded in Oregon dur- 
ing February 1959 were 9 per cent below the total 
value of those awarded in February 1958. The de- 
cline was chargeable t» sharply lower expendi- 
tures for public works ana utilities construction. 
Total building contracts, excluding public works 
and utilities, were 44 per cent above February 1958. 
Nonresidential figures were bolstered by a $5.3 
million contract for buildings in Multnomah 
County. For the first two months of 1959, Oregon’s 
total value of building contracts, exclusive of 
public works and utilities, was 40 per cent above 
the comparable period of 1958. 

e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during March 1959 was 30 per cent above the 
total reported in March 1958. Gains, reported in 
most sections of the state, were significantly higher 
than the loses that appeared in a few communities. 
e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), fell less than 1 per cent in 
February 1959 relative to February 1958. Cumu- 
lative totals for the first two months of 1959 showed 
a rise of 6 per cent above the comparable period 
of 1958. 








The Passing of the Packard Car: 


A Business Case History" 
BY DANIEL D. GAGE 


Professor of Business Administration, Sacramento State College 


Muffle the drums; doff your hats. and ladies, a ceremonial dab to 
the eyes with a handkerchief, for the once great Packard has gone 
to join the ranks of other nostalgic cars. 

No matter how they changed it in its declining years, it passed out 
of production last fall still wearing some semblance of its tradi- 
tional gambrel radiator and hood with the distinguishing angu- 
larities. Once it was accorded all the respect of the highways. Lesser 
makes bent the knee deferentially without grimace or grudging 
remark. It was the choice of governors, mayors, presidents, rajahs. 
and Czar Nicholas Il—a prince of prestige—an actor with such 
dignity that it was often converted into a hearse or chauffeured 
limousine for hire. 

The Packard was born at the turn of the century and was named 
for its creator, James Ward Packard. James, along with his brother, 
William D., had earlier organized the Packard Electric Company of 
Warren, Ohio, to make such items as incandescent bulbs and trans- 
formers. James bought one of those new-fangled horseiess car- 
riages. This particular one was made by Alexander Winton up in 
Cleveland. After purchase he drove it back to Warren, noting that 
there were still plenty of bugs hovering about the mechanism. 

Being a born mechanic, he started tinkering and rectified most 
of the mistakes. Then with youthful enthusiasm he hied himself 
with the remodelled product to Winton’s shop to offer suggestions 
for improvement. Old Alexander, a big name in auto pioneering, 
had a limited capacity for absorbing advice from young upstarts. 
He glowered back, “If you are so smart, maybe you can build a 
better machine, yourself.” “Perhaps, I could at that.” responded 
young Packard and he set about proving his words with action. 

Packard organized the Ohio Automobile Company in 1897, and 
within the year road-tested the first model, a one-lunger with engine 
under the seat. Under his presidency, the Packard car acquired z 
reputation for reliability which in those days was more important 
than multiple tail lights, push buttons, and chromed contours. 

The story goes that, when James W’s secretary asked him one 
day how she should answer a request from a prospective buyer 
for a Packard catalog, he suggested, “Tell him we don’t have any. 
Ask the man who owns one.” This has to be told as a legend, but 
it could very well be the way that famous advertising slogan came 
into being. 

Packard had two big performance triumphs in 1903. First, a 
racing model set a new one-mile record at Daytona Beach—16.4 
seconds. Next a standard machine, later to be dubbed “Old Pa- 
cific.” crossed the continent in 61 days, with shop foreman Tom 
Fetch at the wheel. This was two days faster than the month-old 
record set by Nels Jackson in a two-cylinder Winton. 

Now there is a shift in the scene. Henry Bourne Joy, wealthy, 











* ' The author is indebted to Tom Petia acti California Press- 
Enterprise for suggestions. 
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able. young Detroiter. whose father founded the Michigan 
Central Railroad. decided in 1902 to buy himself an auto- 
mobile (by then they were no longer horseless carriages). 
He and a friend went to New York where they could inspect 
the best. They were intrigued with a Locomobile steam 
model until its water gauge exploded. This incident soured 
Joy on steam propulsion for automobiles. As he turned to 
examine a gasoline-driven car nearby. a fire engine clanged 
past. The car’s owner quickly spun the ciank and was off 
in hot pursuit. Young Joy and his friend were so im- 
pressed with the car’s quick start that they decided to 
buy one. The car was a Packard. 

Joy not only bought a Packard; he organized a syndi- 
cate and bought the entire business. James was to serve 
as vice-president and manager of the new company, but 
negotiations with the sale of his electrical business re- 
quired his attention and he disappears from the auto- 
motive scene entirely. 

However. the new owner was no less determined to 
build the finest car in America and to produce it in De- 
troit. He hired Albert Kahn. a leading industrial architect, 
to design and build the first full-fledged automobile plant 
in the world. Up to then auto-making factories were either 
machine shops or old converted warehouses. 

The new Packard Motor Company lost $200,000 in its 
early years of operation, but by 1907 had made a profit 
of $1.386.000 on the sale of 1.188 cars, an average profit 
of over $1,166 per car. In 1908 the firm achieved further 
fame with a four-cylinder model that made the first family- 
carrying transcontinental trip. 

In 1914 Packard was producing sixes when most com- 
petitors were hanging on to fours. Jesse G. Vincent, who 
hy then had started his illustrious career as chief engineer, 
decided to go even further in multiple cylinders. In 1915 
Packard produced the ultimate in historic motor names 
inspiring awe, the Twin Six. To-day, we would describe it 
as a V-12. but Twin Six was its proper name. It was to 
remain a symbol of prestige. even though Packard’s name 
was to stand among luxury leaders through the 1920s with 
models of fewer cylinders. 

The final engineering decision was against all that piling 
on of cylinders, even when price was no object. Packard 
came to this decision in 1924 after a fair trial. But was 
there ever another series name like “Twin Six” which 
could combine, in two words, distinction, quality, luxury, 
performance, and never mind the cost? 

Vincent switched the company’s effort to war production 
in LOL7, turning out Liberty motors, gunboats, trucks, air- 
planes. and aviation engines. The Packard truck, developed 
in these war years, staved on the market until 1922. After 
the war, production was resumed on the Six and Twin Six 
until the latter was dropped in favor of the Straight Eight. 
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There is another name with a rare vintage flavor! 

In 1921 after much weeding out there were still eighty- 
eight different brands of cars on the market. Packard 
stood high among the Three P’s of prestige—Packard, 
Pierce-Arrow. and Peerless. Behind them were such no- 
tables (let’s use alphabetical order) as Cadillas, Lincoln, 
Locomobile. Lozier, Marmon. Premier, and Winton. The 
Packard Eight was selling in the later 1920s for around 
34.200. The Six was abandoned and only the Eight and 
Super Eight were available in 1929-31 model years. 

In 1932 came the “900” series to keep company with 
the deluxe Eight. the Super Eight. and for a brief revival, 
the Twelve. The “900” series was the opening Packard 
move to produce a lower-priced model. 


Above, the Packard of 1904, when the characteristic gambrel radiator 

design was first installed. Below, a Packard in its last years, still showing 

a semblance of the gambrel motif, adapted to the trend of streamlined 
bodies. 


The depression years. 1931-36, brought a crises to all 
automobile companies. The industry was now geared for 
mass production, and consumer income was at the lowest 
level in motor car history. The death knell was sounded 
for such greats as Locomobile, Auburn, Cord, Kissell, 
Marmon, Stutz, Franklin, Pierce-Arrow, Hupmobile, Peer- 
less, and Graham-Paige. 

Faced with rapidly declining sales, William Packer, 
vice-president in charge of sales, urged volume produc- 
tion even if it meant trading down. He was out to get more 
Packards on the road. whatever the model. In 1935 came 
the “120” series. a watered down edition to sell in the 
middle-price bracket. Quaintly, that bracket ranged from 
$1.500 to $1,900 in days when dollars were hard as well 
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as hard to get. This line sold so well that the company cut 
again with the “110” series to sell in the low price field, 
$880 to $1,400. 

Now the social factor poked its ugly head at the other 
end of the Packard price spread. When socially ambitious 
Mrs. McGinnis proudly announced at a bridge luncheon, 
“We bought a Packard yesterday,” she was squelched by 
the searing question, “Did you get the big one. or one of 
the little ones?” Cadillac quietly took over as the leading 
prestige car. 

Just before Pearl Harbor, the company brought out the 
Clipper lines-—sixes and eights. plus the Super and Custom 
—again offering a wide spread in models, prices, and 
trappings but with a higher base. The war stopped passen- 
ger-car production and plunged all car companies into 
military work. Packard, for a second time, emerged with 
an enviable war record, and a trunk full of money. Like 
other motor companies, it faced a car-hungry public. If 
it had been possible at that time to wipe the slate clean of 
chintzy little Packards of the 1930s and wide price spreads. 
the results might have been different. But who knows? 
That is hindsight thinking. 

Packard did as others did. in one respect, and came 
back in 1946 with 1941 models. minus the running boards. 
The company might have concentrated on the top line to 
regain its old prestige, now augmented by the war glory 
of its PT motors. Instead it offered all four of its prewar 
series. It sold 42,000 units but only 2,000 were luxury 
models. Perhaps with production and sales concentration, 
it might have sold 35,000 bluebloods. 

In 1948 and for the next three years, Packard cars were 
noted—not praised—for the “inverted bathtub effect.” 
The bulging lines were decidedly un-Packard: the most 
that could be said for them was that you could detect that 
characteristic gambrel radiator head. Packard’s bluebook 
rating nosedived. 

The last definable Packard look emerged in 1951, when 
the designers dropped the gambrel contour below the grill 
line and abolished the bathtub error. The new models 
revived a temporary interest in consumers of the middle- 
to upper-income bracket as Packard again tried price 
straddling. 

Sadly, it must be described as the same mistake the com- 
pany had made twice before—putting the same branding 
iron on three grades of cars—the “200,” “300,” and the 
“400” or Patrician. By 1953 the seller’s market was de- 
cidedly over, and car manufacturers were scrambling 
madly for their rightful share of the sales volume. 

By 1954 Packard was struggling for mere survival, and 
it made two moves. It introduced the V-8. and settled for 
the second part of the name of the Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation. Packard’s future was obviously subordinated 
to that of Studebaker in this merger of necessity. Manu- 
facturing was moved from Detroit to the Studebaker plant 
at South Bend. What appeared from 1956 to 1955 was 
really a Studebaker with an overtone and emblem of 
Packard. Production during 1958, a low year for all motor 
companies, was reduced to driblets. 

Economists and salesmen agree on the post mortem 
verdict. Packard should have followed the precept of 
Henry Joy—to make the finest car in America. Excepi 
for the panicking in the 1930s, the car had quality, work- 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


@ The twentieth annual Oregon Retail Distributors Institute 
will be held on the campus May 3 and 4. The principal visit- 
ing speaker will be Edward C. Lipman, chairman of the 
Board. Emporium Capwell Co., San Francisco. Others on 
the program include: Dean R. W. Lindholm, Professor Max 
Wales. Professor D. A. Baerncopf, and Professor W. J. Rob- 
ert. Professor R. E. Dodge is executive secretary of the Insti- 
tute. 

@ The 1959 edition of Oregon Economic Statistics is available 
from the Bureau of Business Research for $1.00. This publi- 
cation contains all the statistical series relating to the Oregon 
economy that are likely to be used by people interested in 
trends and growth of the Oregon economy. 

e Arrangements for the second annual Executive Develop- 
ment Program have been completed. It will last three weeks. 
from June 14 through July 3, and is designed to supplement 
the executive training programs of individual companies and 
to provide executive training for companies having no formal 
programs of their own. The School of Business Administra- 
tion will draw heavily on its senior faculty members to work 
with executives in evaluating new approaches to current 
problems. In addition, men from industry who have had ex- 
perience in executive development programs will serve as 
visiting lecturers. The registration fee is $600. Professor 
Charles F. Ziebarth is director. 

@ An Office Management Conference will be held on the 
campus May 14 under the direction of Professor Jessie M. 
Smith. 











manship, and, except for the 1948 bathtub, style. Its engi- 
neering, when the car was still viable. was always in the 
vanguard. . 

But Packard either had executives strictly of the nut- 
and-bolt variety or cash-register presidents concentrating 
so intently on sales volume that they lost sight of buyer's 
motives. You can’t continuously trade down and still stay 
up. There are wise men of “clear hindsight” who believe 
that, after the war, with consumers demanding 18.000,000 
car replacements, Packard could have scratched out the 
mistakes of the past. They believe it could have reminded 
oldtimers, and convinced newcomers, that Packard. one 
Packard, was the prestige car, and so regained the position 
taken over by Cadillac. 

One recalls when Packard was once the American rival 
of the English Rolls-Royce, a surviving car that Mr. Rolls 
and Mr. Royce created in the Edwardian era over a bit of 
tea and crumpets. My favorite story of Packard in the 
world market is the one about the maharaje who bought 
a milk-wh.ie Rolls-Royce. Not to be outdone. a rival raj 
of a neighboring Indian state bought a Twin Six. He 
ordered it. not in copycat white, but in the traditional 
Packard blue! 

Yes. beat the drum slowly and play the fife lowly! Doff 
vour hat for that gone classic, the Packard automobile. 
May its vintage models still keep high the gambrel radiator 
in the passing parade of American motorana! 


OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Life-Insurance Sales. During February 1959, sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 
and wholesales sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 7 per cent (32,086,000) higher than in January 
1959 and 4 per cent higher than in February 1958. The national 
fizures showed a 4 per cent raise in comparison with January 1959 
and a 4 per cent increase in comparison with February 1958. 
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OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 

Mar.1959 Feb.1959 Mar. 1958 
Average weekly production .. 160,535 146,884 158,303 
Average weekly orders 161,208 150,758 155,389 
Unfilled orders, end of month ... ..........-.......... 661,690 680,889 517,906 
Lumber inventory, end of month —................ 865,167 887.329 1,119,702 








Employment. Figures on employment in Oregon are supplied 
monthly by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission in Salem. The latest figures are: 


Mar. 1959 Feb. 1959 Mar. 1958 
Lumber & wood products _— 66,900 64,800 61,100 
Food & kindred products —_. 17,100 17,100 16,300 
Other manufacturing _.. 48,100 46.300 44,200 














Total manufacturing 132,100 128,200 121,600 





Contract construction ......... 22.700 21,100 


Retail trade 
Government 








74,300 
89,300 


72,700 
89,000 


20,100 
71,500 
86,800 


Other nonmanufacturing 





146,700 145,600 145,700 


Total nonmanufacturing — 


—————— 
Total nonagricultural employment 


465,100 


328,400 
456,600 


324,100 
445,700 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 


BANK 


by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of March 1959. (No adjustment for 
seasonal variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 


1958 1959 1958 


— F— SS 79.1 BE ene Ge 
, eS 79.5 Aug. aw FS 
i —_————— 83.4 Sept. ._.......... 95.6 
GT annum Ge au Gl. ane Ge 
ss _ 81.0 Nev. ....... S66 
a . 90.0 a Bee. anew, BS 


Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in 20 daily 
newspaper in Oregon was 12 per cent higher in March 1959 than in 
March 1958. 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 
of dollars) : 

Mar. 1959 Feb. 1959 Mar. 1959 


Loans $ 794 $ 744 
Investments 764 707 


Deposits 1,704 1,610 











Electric Energy. During January 1959, kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 8 
per cent above sales in January 1958. During the twelve months 
ending January 31, sales were 3 per cent below the twelve-month 
period ending a year earlier. 


DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity."’ The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 185 banks and branches monthly. 


Oregon 


Number of 





Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 





Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) _. 





North Oregon Coast (Ciatsop, Lincoin, Tiiiamook counties) 





West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 





Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 





Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) ... 





Central Oregon (Deschutes, )<flerson, Crook counties) 





Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties)... 





Baker, La Grande area , Baker, Grant, Wallowa, Beles counties) 





Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) — 


+e - ewes oe 





Mar. 1959 
Banks Debits Debits Debits Compared with 
Reporting Mar. 1959 Feb. 1959 Mar. 1958 Feb. 1959 Mar. 1958 


$1,800,928,150 $1,666,029,748 $1,540,851,384 + 8.1 +16.9 


1,159,993,378 1,027 ,230,149 998,755,589 + 8.2 +16.1 
198,181,943 199,124,830 170,589,571 — 0.5 +16.2 
32,384,518 28,764,429 27,161,790 +12.9 +19.2 
163,262,527 141,580,309 130,375,616 +15.3 +25.2 
82,624,561 72,140,041 61,401,561 +14.5 +34.6 
25,854,239 24,427,895 24,099,526 + 5.8 + 7.3 
26,107,541 25,420,976 28,040,327 + 2.7 — 6.9 
27 ,866,963 25,571,499 24,613,012 + 9.0 +13.2 
33,395,412 29,712,909 27,409,076 +12.4 +21.8 
27,065,075 24,690,657 24,497,351 + 9.6 +10.5 
24,181,993 22,456,054 23,907 ,965 + 7.7 + 1.1 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 


Additions, 


New Non- Alterations 


Albany... 





Baker... 





Bend 








Coos Bay._....... 


Corvallis 











Eugene... 


Grants Pass 








Hillsboro 


Klamath Falls... 
La Sesate..__. = 
McMinnville... 


Medford... 














North Bend. 


TTL Cea eae Se 
Portland ............ iaieemesiiend site eeiae heaael lee 
ESERESTSE SRE wesc er wT Oncaea Tee OCR SO Oa eT aCe TE DEE 
a 


Springfield. 


The Dalles... Nee Te ee EET a 
Clackamas County..................... 

Douglas County... 
Lane County 
RE CC eee eee 
LE 
Wasco County __.. a a Te Te TTC 
EET TELE, SEEN TT SAT RE ET TT 


i 


Ps saa is not available on Mar. 
included in the Feb. and Mar. 1959 state totals. 
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Residential 
Mar. 1959 


$ 51,500 
79,100 
69,000 
86,000 

315,300 
340,170 
91,500 
84,200 
578,440 
19,975 
57,000 
328,200 
13,892 
70,000 
1,802,920 
51,985 
108,400 
61,500 
87,460 
952,900 
92,626 
720,672 
77,410 
2,291,218 
21,000 
1,430,153 


residential 
Mar. 1959 


$ 171,000 
8,000 
46,000 
162,327 


121,800 
51,000 
35,200 

5,850 
800 

301,383 
98,738 
86,800 

1,421.630 

104,000 

44,300 


112,825 
17,100 
28,612 

325,880 

1,335,530 
16,000 
536,706 





. $9,805,111 





$4,869,416 


& Kepairs 
Mar. 1959 


$ 24,145 
66,050 
39,290 

2,350 
27,000 
159,122 
10,800 
8,550 
82,925 
1,000 
6,920 
178,235 
11,510 
207 407 
401,910 
14,475 
97,358 
21,377 
7,100 
186,100 
13,000 
73,054 
28,985 
168,975 
4,800 
383,262 





$3,196,715 


Totals 


Mar. 1959 


246,645 
153,150 
154,290 
250,677 
342,300 
597,192 
224,100 
143,750 
696,565 
26,825 
64,720 
807,818 
124,190 
364,207 
1.626.160 
170,460 
250,058 
148.742 
94,560 
1,251,825 
122,726 
22,338 
1,032,185 
3,795,723 
41,800 
2,350,121 


T otals 


Feb. 1959 


231,500 
81,600 
86,200 
75,025 

410,150 

614,807 

167,450 
86,727 
66,590 

2,000 
51,025 

354,300 

773,090 

233,450 

3,902,015 
88,570 

758,603 
73,089 
60,600 
29,095 
87,100 

976,123 

677,123 

2,023,740 
15,400 
2,128,780 





7,871,242 





$13,877,029 


— 


T otals 
Mar. 1958 
§ 74,600 

59,300 
277,510 
158,110 
352,779 
375,280 
}22,225 
115,285 
121,367 

44,900 

58,767 
307,708 

30,175 
105,425 

5,212,865 

41,189 
555,173 

50,0355 

98, 82 >) 
635,300 

69.828 

1,152,074 


] o 15.007 
2,020,091 


£13,687 gs 4 


} building } permits for Marion County (outside of Salem). In the interest of pane data for this area hase not been 
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